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CARNEGIE  CORPORATION  OF  NEW  YORK 
REPORT  OF  THE  PRESIDENT 
For  the  Year  Ended  September  30,  1921 

IN  accordance  with  the  instructions  of  the  Trustees,  there  is 
presented  herewith  a  report  of  the  proceedings  of  Carnegie 
Corporation  for  the  fiscal  year  1920-21. 

Introductory 

In  addition  to  disposing  of  a  large  amount  of  business,  in¬ 
volving  appropriations  the  details  of  which  will  be  offered  at  a 
later  point,  the  Corporation  has  adopted  during  the  year  several 
principles  of  general  policy  which  are  of  critical  importance. 
The  provision  for  a  division  of  budgets,  the  adoption  of  plans 
involving  expenditures  over  a  considerable  period  of  years,  the 
establishment  of  a  definite  reserve  at  the  outset  of  each  fiscal 
year,  the  tentative  allocation  of  certain  percentages  of  income 
to  certain  main  lines  of  interest,  the  enlargement  of  the  Board 
of  Trustees,  are  among  the  most  important  of  these  measures. 

It  is,  in  the  judgment  of  the  President,  quite  impossible  to 
administer  the  affairs  of  a  great  public  trust  of  this  character 
without  looking  forward  into  the  future.  Many  of  the  most 
useful  services  which  organizations  of  this  type  can  render  in¬ 
volve  undertakings  whose  development  must  necessarily  be 
somewhat  slow  and  which  are  most  wisely  conducted  in  an  es¬ 
sentially  experimental  spirit,  with  the  expectation  of  modifying 
from  time  to  time  the  original  conceptions,  in  order  to  comport 
as  fully  and  as  promptly  as  may  be  with  the  lessons  taught  by 
experience.  Furthermore,  many  highly  meritorious  projects 
deserve  co-operation  upon  terms  which  involve  agreement  to 
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come  forward  with  stipulated  amounts  of  financial  support 
when  certain  conditions  are  satisfactorily  met.  These  and 
many  other  similar  contingencies  involved  in  an  effective  and 
far-seeing  administration  require  financial  planning  of  the  most 
careful  and  detailed  character — planning  which  shall  not  only 
have  due  regard  to  a  wide  margin  of  safety  in  estimating  the 
future  income  of  the  Corporation,  but  which  shall  also  accord 
the  highest  degree  of  flexibility  in  meeting  the  obligations 
undertaken.  To  achieve  these  results,  it  is  highly  essential  to 
establish  a  budgetary  system,  and  in  providing  for  this  the 
Board  has  followed  the  well-established  principle  of  other  large 
financial  agencies  and  particularly  of  those  similar  in  character 
to  the  Corporation. 


Division  of  Budgets 

By  authority  of  the  Board  of  Trustees,  Mr.  J.  C.  Christensen 
has  made  an  examination  of  the  financial  practices  and  prob¬ 
lems  of  the  Carnegie  Corporation,  so  far  as  these  are  con¬ 
nected  with  a  budget  system  and  has  submitted  a  report  in 
which  he  sets  forth  the  principles  upon  which  a  division  of  budg¬ 
ets  should  in  his  judgment  be  established,  its  relations  to  the 
office  of  the  President  and  to  that  of  the  Treasurer,  accompany¬ 
ing  his  report  by  a  full  set  of  illustrative  forms  and  blanks  to 
enable  the  prompt  installation  of  books  to  put  the  proposed 
system  into  operation. 

His  recommendations,  made  after  careful  study  of  the  present 
methods  of  the  Treasurer’s  office  and  after  conference  with  the 
Treasurer,  involve  the  least  possible  alteration  of  these  methods 
and  provide  for  a  supplementary  set  of  books  to  be  conducted 
in  the  division  of  budgets,  whereby,  in  addition  to  other  ad¬ 
vantages,  it  will  be  possible  to  supply  what  most  other  great 
financial  organizations  find  so  essential — namely,  a  check  by  one 
set  of  accounts  upon  another.  Under  the  plan  recommended, 
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little  or  no  additional  burden  will  be  thrown  upon  the  Treas¬ 
urer’s  office,  and  the  very  considerable  labor  of  working  out  the 
conditions  of  payment  for  the  large  enterprises  upon  which  the 
Corporation  has  entered  will  be  entirely  removed  from  the 
Treasurer,  leaving  his  office  free  to  conduct  the  usual  business  of 
a  Treasurer:  to  wit,  the  collecting  of  income,  the  safeguarding 
of  resources,  the  execution  of  investments  under  the  direction 
of  the  Board,  and  the  disbursement  of  funds  upon  proper  order. 

Under  the  plan  submitted,  the  President’s  office  will  be  kept 
constantly  supplied  with  current  information  regarding  the 
financial  status  of  the  Corporation  and  will  be  in  a  position 
to  deal  much  more  effectively  and  promptly  with  the  many  ap¬ 
plications  for  assistance  which  are  received,  to  say  nothing  of 
the  possibility  of  dealing  intelligently  with  the  larger  construc¬ 
tive  plans  of  the  Corporation  itself.  I  am  confident  that  the 
Board  has  taken  one  of  the  most  important  steps  in  increasing 
its  capacityfor  effective  public  service  by  establishing  this  budg¬ 
etary  division.  It  will,  of  course,  be  understood  that  some  addi¬ 
tion  to  the  personnel  of  the  Corporation  will  be  required.  The 
proper  administration  of  a  Division  of  Budgets  requires  a  high 
order  of  intelligence  and  considerable  practical  experience  in 
fiscal  affairs.  I  have  no  question,  however,  that  the  expense 
involved  will  be  repaid  many  times  over  in  the  advantages, 
financial  and  otherwise,  which  will  accrue  to  the  Corporation. 

Several-year  Cycle 

No  less  important,  but  obviously  depending  for  its  successful 
execution  upon  an  adequate  budgetary  system,  is  the  decision 
of  the  Corporation,  embodied  not  only  in  its  adoption  of  the 
general  principle,  but  also  in  many  of  the  commitments  upon 
which  it  has  entered  in  the  last  few  months,  to  disregard  in 
large  measure  the  year  as  the  time  unit  for  the  conduct  of  its 
constructive  operations  and  to  recognize  that  in  affairs  of  such 
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grave  importance  as  those  with  which  it  deals,  it  is  essential  re¬ 
peatedly  to  look  much  further  ahead  than  the  twelve  month 
period  permits.  At  the  present  time,  with  one  exception,  all 
the  obligations  connected  with  the  projects  to  which  the  Cor¬ 
poration  has  committed  itself  during  the  current  year  will  ex¬ 
pire  within  ten  years  or  less,  and  most  of  them  run  for  periods 
of  not  to  exceed  three  to  five  years. 

Income  Reserve 

As  a  corollary  to  this  general  principle  of  planning  for  a  sub¬ 
stantial  period  in  advance  is  the  necessity  for  safeguarding  as 
completely  as  possible  against  the  danger  of  commitments  so 
large  in  total  as  materially  to  embarrass  the  Corporation  and 
particularly  such  as  to  cripple  its  ability  to  meet  any  extraor¬ 
dinary  emergency  with  which  it  may  be  confronted.  To  bring 
about  this  result,  the  Board  has  wisely  provided  that  it  will 
never  compromise  in  advance  more  than  three  fourths  of  the 
income  of  any  one  fiscal  year,  thus  leaving  at  the  beginning  of 
each  such  year  at  least  one  fourth  of  the  income  for  that  year 
unappropriated.  This  will  enable  the  Board  to  have  at  its  dis¬ 
posal  year  by  year  for  any  plans  which  it  may  desire  to  put  into 
immediate  operation  roughly  $1,500,000,  a  sum  which  ought 
to  be  adequate  to  care  for  any  unexpected  exigencies  and  a 
sum  which  will  also  permit  the  prompt  giving  of  support  to  a 
very  considerable  number  of  undertakings  which  may  not  pre¬ 
viously  have  been  considered. 

Allocation  of  Resources 

When  I  took  up  my  duties  as  President  of  the  Corporation, 
it  was  impressed  upon  me  that  the  most  important  single  prob¬ 
lem  confronting  the  Board  of  Trustees  was  the  development  of 
general  policies  determining  the  fields  within  which  the  Corpora¬ 
tion  should  operate  and  the  methods  to  be  pursued.  To  this 
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problem  I  gave  my  immediate  attention,  coming  speedily  to 
the  conclusion  that  a  wise  decision  would  require  careful  and 
prolonged  study  and  that  in  the  meantime  it  would  be  judicious 
to  consider  the  needs  of  a  group  of  activities  falling  well  within 
the  provisions  of  the  Charter.  At  my  suggestion  the  Board  ac¬ 
cordingly  authorized  the  submitting  of  plans  for  expenditures 
in  the  five  main  fields  (i)  Universities  and  Colleges;  (2)  Insti¬ 
tutions  of  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education;  (3)  Scientific 
Research;  (4)  Institutes  of  Arts,  Literature,  and  Science;  (5) 
Organizations,  other  than  schools  and  colleges,  doing  social  and 
educational  work;  with  a  distribution  of  appropriations  to  the 
several  divisions  mentioned  of,  approximately,  to  group  1, 
60%;  to  group  2,  5%;  to  group  3,  10%;  to  group  4,  10%;  to 
group  5,  15%.  This  particular  distribution  is  obviously  sub¬ 
ject  to  modification  from  time  to  time,  but  some  such  alloca¬ 
tion  of  funds  to  be  employed  in  different  fields  of  interest  is  in¬ 
dispensable  for  any  effective  planning  and  administration. 
With  this  authorization  as  a  basis  my  office  was  at  once  en¬ 
abled  to  proceed  to  prepare  plans  which  have  constituted  the 
point  of  departure  for  the  recommendations  of  the  current  year. 

I  believe  the  program  approved  by  the  Board  this  year  has 
worked  out  satisfactorily  and  that  until  more  specific  plans  are 
available  the  practice  of  the  present  year  may  well  be  made  a 
basis  for  procedure.  It  is  certainly  indispensable  for  effective 
administration  that  your  executive  should  have  in  advance 
some  knowledge  of  the  financial  range  within  which  projects  of 
various  kinds  may  expect  to  receive  consideration  by  the  Board. 
The  highly  exceptional  case  can  always  be  accorded  exceptional 
treatment. 


Fields  of  Activity 

Related  to  this  issue  is  the  question  of  policy  upon  which  I  have 
touched  in  an  earlier  report;  i.e.,  whether  the  Corporation 
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should  concentrate  its  energies  upon  a  small  number  of  very 
large  undertakings,  or  should  continue  to  countenance  appro¬ 
priations  for  a  considerable  number  of  smaller  enterprises.  It 
is  my  belief  that  in  the  long  run  the  Corporation  is  likely  in¬ 
creasingly  to  centralize  its  efforts  and  to  dissociate  itself  from 
the  great  variety  of  minor  interests  such  as  those  to  which  it 
has  in  recent  years  made  contributions.  But  I  am  equally 
certain  that  such  concentration  should  occur  only  after  a 
period  of  extremely  careful  survey  of  the  needs  of  our  time  and 
after  a  period  of  essentially  experimental  investigation  of  the 
fields  in  which  these  great  resources  can  really  be  used  to  great¬ 
est  advantage.  I  am  also  disposed  to  urge  somewhat  strongly, 
as  a  matter  of  principle,  that  the  Corporation  should  not  put 
itself  permanently  in  a  position  either  tempting,  or  obliging,  it 
to  disregard  wholly  the  occasional  needs  of  small  undertakings. 
It  is  unquestionably  easier  from  the  administrative  point  of 
view  to  reduce  as  far  as  possible  the  number  of  interests  cul¬ 
tivated,  but  I  doubt  altogether  whether  the  essential  purposes 
of  the  founder  or  the  intrinsic  interests  of  society  will  be  most 
wisely  conserved  by  a  policy  which  definitely  and  finally  ex¬ 
cludes  consideration  by  the  Board  of  all  appeals  outside  the 
specific  group  of  projects  which  may  have  been  adopted  as  the 
main  channels  for  corporate  activity.  As  a  result  of  my  year’s 
experience,  involving  not  only  extended  conferences  with  the 
administrative  officials  of  the  other  large  foundations,  but  also 
intimate  interviews  with  upwards  of  one  thousand  persons 
applying  to  the  Corporation  for  assistance,  I  am  persuaded  that 
it  is  highly  desirable  to  keep  the  door  a  little  open  to  the  rare 
and  critical  opportunity  which  now  and  again  occurs  to  render 
a  great  public  service,  even  though  the  field  in  which  this  is 
brought  to  pass  lies  a  bit  aside  from  the  main  highway  which 
the  Board  may  have  wisely  decided  to  travel. 
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Social  Settlements 

The  Board  has  taken  one  step,  somewhat  negative  in  character, 
in  outlining  future  policy,  by  deciding  to  leave  the  field  of  social 
settlements  to  which  it  has  made  occasional  appropriations. 
The  ground  on  which  this  is  done  reflects  in  no  way  upon  the 
value  of  the  work  of  these  organizations.  It  simply  expresses 
the  judgment  of  the  Board  that  it  cannot  wisely  discriminate 
among  the  hundreds  of  these  organizations,  and  cannot  possibly 
comply  with  even  a  fraction  of  the  meritorious  requests. 

Building  vs.  Endowment 

The  record  will  show  that  relatively  few  appropriations  for 
buildings  have  been  made  this  year,  whereas  a  large  number  of 
gifts  have  been  voted  for  endowment.  This  fact  simply  re¬ 
flects  temporary  conditions,  and  it  may  occur  that  in  the  near 
future  circumstances  will  have  so  shaped  themselves  that  a 
contrary  policy  may  be  advisable. 

British  Colonies 

The  Board  has  provided  for  a  report  upon  educational  condi¬ 
tions  in  the  Maritime  Provinces  of  Canada  and  in  Newfound¬ 
land,  with  a  view  of  securing  reliable  information  whereby  wise 
plans  can  be  made  to  assist  the  development  of  education  in 
these  regions. 

I  beg  leave  to  recommend  that  the  Board  consider  making 
administrative  provision  through  the  President’s  office  for 
certain  regional  surveys.  At  present  there  is  particular  need 
for  such  service  in  connection  with  the  British  Colonies,  so  that 
we  may  formulate  constructive  and  well-considered  policies  for 
these  regions.  We  now  receive  occasional  requests  for  aid  from 
Australia,  South  Africa,  and  elsewhere,  but  we  are  in  no  posi¬ 
tion  to  pass  intelligently  on  these  requests;  much  less  have  we 
taken  the  initiative,  as  I  am  disposed  to  think  we  should. 
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Membership  of  the  Board 

The  decision  of  the  Board  to  enlarge  its  membership  requires 
no  discussion.  The  wisdom  of  the  considerations  leading  to 
the  decision  seems  to  me  not  open  to  debate.  I  beg  leave  to 
urge,  however,  that  definite  action  be  taken  on  the  contem¬ 
plated  lines  at  the  earliest  practicable  moment. 

Organization 

I  am  submitting  to  the  Board  two  diagrams  exhibiting  the 
organization  of  the  Corporation  as  at  present  contemplated  and, 
with  the  exception  of  the  Division  of  Budgets,  as  actually  in 
force.  I  trust  that  these  sketches  may  serve  to  clarify  in  the 
minds  of  the  Board  the  actual  procedure  now  followed  in  the 
transacting  of  their  business.  Such  material  would  doubtless 
be  superfluous  were  it  not  for  the  fact  that  the  President’s 
office  is  now  functioning  in  a  manner  which  has  not  heretofore 
been  the  case. 

One  chart  shows  the  structural  organization  of  the  Corpora¬ 
tion  with  the  offices  of  the  Secretary,  the  Treasurer,  and  the 
President  exhibited  in  their  relations  to  the  Board  of  Trustees 
and  to  the  Executive  Committee.  It  has  not  been  thought 
necessary  to  throw  into  diagrammatic  form  the  other  com¬ 
mittees  of  the  Board.  The  other  chart  exhibits  the  functional 
relations  of  the  several  divisions  of  the  Corporation  and  dis¬ 
plays  the  lines  of  authority  and  the  flow  of  the  various  transac¬ 
tions  from  one  division  of  the  Corporation  to  another. 

Inspection  of  these  charts  will  exhibit  the  various  services 
rendered  by  the  President’s  office  to  the  Board  and  will  indi¬ 
cate  the  necessity  in  an  organization  like  this  for  a  centralized 
and  responsible  executive  office.  Should  the  experience  of  the 
Corporation  prove  to  be  that  of  other  similar  foundations,  it 
may  be  expected  that  the  personnel  of  this  office  will  undergo 
somewhat  rapid  expansion.  However,  as  time  goes  on,  certain 
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of  the  operations  which  are  suggested  by  the  chart  will  un¬ 
doubtedly  assume  a  more  purely  routine  character.  This  will 
be  particularly  true  as  the  Corporation  gradually  comes  to 
establish  definite  boundaries  for  its  activities;  but,  on  the 
other  hand,  if  its  usefulness  is  to  grow,  such  growth  will  be 
largely  dependent  upon  effective  administrative  organization. 
This  implies  a  thoroughly  competent  executive  officer  equipped 
with  the  necessary  administrative  facilities  and  working  in  a 
spirit  of  intimate  co-operation  with  the  other  officers  of  the 
Board. 


Appropriations 

About  one  hundred  appropriations  have  been  made  by  the 
Board  during  the  period  covered  by  this  report,  aggregating 
the  possible  total  sum  of  $27,828,984.95.  A  list  of  these  appro¬ 
priations  is  given  in  the  Appendix.  The  most  important  are 
undoubtedly  those  made  on  behalf  of  the  Carnegie  Institute 
of  Pittsburgh,  the  Food  Research  Institute  at  Leland  Stanford 
Jr.  University  in  California,  and  the  appropriations  for  medical 
education  at  Tulane,  Vanderbilt,  and  Columbia  Universities. 
A  few  comments  seem  in  place  regarding  each  of  these  gifts. 

Carnegie  Institute  of  Pittsburgh 
It  is  hoped  and  believed  that  the  relations  of  the  Corporation 
to  the  Carnegie  Institute  of  Pittsburgh  have  finally  been  put 
upon  a  rational  and  mutually  satisfactory  basis.  The  settle¬ 
ment  involves  a  recognition  of  the  principle  that  the  Corpor¬ 
ation  has  no  binding  obligation,  based  upon  any  alleged 
promises  or  instructions  from  Mr.  Carnegie,  to  come  to  the 
assistance  of  the  Institute.  On  the  other  hand,  it  involves  the 
specific  recognition  that  the  Institute  has  exactly  the  same 
claim  upon  the  sympathetic  interest  of  the  Corporation  as  other 
meritorious  institutions  in  this  country  or  the  British  Colonies, 
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working  in  its  peculiar  field.  There  is  consequently  nothing 
to  prevent  at  any  time  consideration  by  the  Corporation  of 
an  appropriation  for  the  Institute,  but  the  request  for  such  an 
appropriation  should  never  again  be  based  upon  any  sup¬ 
posed  promises  of  the  founder.  In  view  of  the  very  generous 
provisions  which  have  just  been  arranged,  it  will  hardly  be  ex¬ 
pected  that  the  Institute  will  again  in  the  near  future  be  an 
applicant  before  the  Corporation  for  aid. 

The  financial  settlement  in  substance  amounts  to  this:  the 
Corporation  has  provided  funds  to  meet  current  deficits  and  to 
enable  certain  essential  repairs  and  renewals  of  buildings  and 
equipment.  It  has  supplied  the  money  for  a  new  gymnasium 
building  and  it  has  guaranteed  an  annual  income  which  for 
twenty-five  years  will  permit  the  technical  schools  to  be  carried 
forward  on  a  very  high  level  of  efficiency,  with  as  many  students 
as  the  present  plant  and  the  present  instructional  force  can 
properly  care  for.  It  has  provided  that  at  the  end  of  the 
twenty-five  year  period,  the  Corporation  will  undertake  to 
furnish  two  dollars  for  every  one  raised  by  the  technical  schools 
for  permanent  endowment  up  to  four  millions  of  dollars.  This 
would  involve  a  payment  of  eight  millions  of  dollars  by  the 
Corporation  at  the  end  of  the  period,  provided  the  Institute 
of  Technology  had  raised  the  four  millions,  and  would  then 
give  the  technical  schools  an  interest-bearing  endowment  which 
would  provide  very  much  more  than  the  present  annual  income 
supplied  by  the  Corporation  (approximately  $ 600,000  at  the 
maximum  as  against  $400,000).  The  Corporation  has  also 
stipulated  that  the  technical  schools  shall  be  conducted  by  a 
board  of  trustees,  separate  from  the  present  board  of  the  In¬ 
stitute,  the  new  board  to  consist  of  fifteen  members  and  to 
be  appointed  with  the  approval  of  the  Corporation. 

The  Museum,  Art  Gallery,  and  the  Library  have  been  treated 
as  a  unit,  somewhat  distinct  from  the  technical  schools,  and 
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provision  has  been  made  for  them  which  will  enable  them,  by 
developing  their  strictly  educational  work,  greatly  to  enlarge 
the  range  of  their  usefulness  and  rapidly  to  increase  the  support 
accorded  them  by  the  citizens  of  Pittsburgh. 

In  the  case  of  both  the  technical  schools  and  the  Institute,  the 
action  of  the  Corporation  has  been  based  upon  the  disinterested 
advice  of  experts  who  have  studied  the  problems  involved  and 
reported  to  the  Board  their  findings. 

While  the  financial  assistance  accorded  to  the  technical 
schools  and  to  the  Institute  at  Pittsburgh  is  of  very  large 
magnitude,  the  obligation  placed  upon  the  Trustees  of  the  two 
institutions  to  secure  within  a  generation  the  sympathetic  sup¬ 
port  of  the  citizens  of  Pittsburgh  is,  in  my  judgment,  of  vastly 
greater  consequence.  It  will  undoubtedly  take  time  to  bring 
about  this  development,  and  during  this  interval  the  generous 
support  of  the  Corporation  promises  to  keep  the  institutions  in 
a  condition  of  vigorous  health.  If  they  cannot  in  the  period 
set  so  approve  themselves  to  the  citizens  of  Pittsburgh  as  to 
assure  their  generous  support  in  the  future,  it  will  seem  reason¬ 
ably  clear  that  they  have  failed  to  fulfill  their  function  and  that 
further  aid  from  outside  agencies  is  unwarranted.  Such  an 
outcome  is,  however,  quite  unthinkable. 

The  Food  Research  Institute 
In  the  establishment  of  the  Food  Research  Institute  at  Leland 
Stanford  Jr.  University,  the  Corporation  has  initiated  a  con¬ 
structive  piece  of  work  of  the  first  magnitude,  the  results  of 
which  will  be  watched  with  world-wide  interest.  Although  the 
problems  to  be  attacked  are  primarily  of  national  significance, 
their  implications  are  inevitably  of  the  most  far-reaching  inter¬ 
national  character.  So  dependent  are  the  nations  of  the 
modern  world  upon  one  another,  particularly  as  regards  their 
supplies  of  food,  that  no  great  contribution  to  our  knowledge 
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of  the  production,  distribution,  and  consumption  of  foodstuffs 
can  be  lacking  in  interest  to  any  nation,  however  circumstanced. 

The  Institute  has  been  peculiarly  fortunate  in  securing  for  its 
initial  staff  a  group  of  unusually  well-equipped  scientists,  and 
in  its  advisory  board  it  has  secured,  in  the  persons  of  a  number 
of  eminent  men,  representation  of  most  of  the  larger  interests 
related  to  the  fundamental  purposes  of  the  Institute. 

Dr.  Carl  Alsberg,  for  many  years  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of 
Chemistry  of  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture,  is 
to  serve  as  chairman  of  the  staff.  He  is  recognized  everywhere 
as  one  of  the  leading  scientific  men  of  this  generation  and  as 
possessing  a  knowledge  of  agricultural  conditions  and  processes 
unexcelled  by  any  other  expert  in  the  United  States. 

In  Dr.  A.  E.  Taylor,  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  the 
staff  has  secured  one  of  the  leading  physiological  chemists  of  the 
day  and  a  man  whose  remarkable  services  on  the  staff  of  Mr. 
Hoover’s  world  organization  have  brought  him  unusual  famili¬ 
arity  with  the  problems  and  conditions  of  national  nutrition. 

Dr.  J.  S.  Davis,  of  the  Department  of  Economics  of  Harvard 
University,  has  won  an  enviable  reputation  for  himself  in  those 
fields  of  research  peculiarly  connected  with  the  work  to  be  done 
by  the  Institute,  and  will  be  a  valuable  member  of  the  staff. 

The  group  as  a  whole  has  decided  to  attack  first  the  prob¬ 
lems  centering  in  wheat,  where  the  conditions  for  study  are 
peculiarly  satisfactory.  They  have  begun  their  work  in  a  very 
fine  spirit  of  co-operation,  and  it  is  already  evident  that  the 
Institute  will  serve  as  a  focal  point  for  a  large  amount  of  in¬ 
vestigatory  work  carried  on  in  other  institutions,  particularly  the 
agricultural  experiment  stations  and  the  agricultural  colleges 
of  the  country. 

The  Advisory  Board  of  the  Institute  is  at  present  composed  of 
the  following  men:  Ex-officio,  the  President  of  Leland  Stan¬ 
ford  Jr.  University  and  the  President  of  Carnegie  Corporation 
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of  New  York;  Mr.  Herbert  Hoover,  Secretary  of  the  United 
States  Department  of  Commerce;  President  William  M. 
Jardine,  of  the  Kansas  State  Agricultural  College,  ex-President 
of  the  International  Dry-Farming  Congress;  Mr.  A.  R. 
Howard,  President  of  the  American  Farm  Bureau;  Mr.  Julius 
H.  Barnes,  President  of  the  United  States  Grain  Corporation 
and  former  President  of  the  Food  Administration  Grain  Cor¬ 
poration;  Mr.  George  Roeding,  of  California,  bank  president 
and  Chairman  of  the  Horticultural  Commission  of  the  State  of 
California,  and  Dr.  J.  C.  Merriam,  President  of  the  Carnegie 
Institution  of  Washington.  It  is  hoped  to  add  one  member  to 
this  Board  to  represent  more  definitely  the  interests  of  the 
consumer  in  his  relation  to  the  retailer.  It  has  not  thus  far 
been  found  possible  to  secure  a  satisfactory  representative  of 
this  group  of  interests. 

Medical  Education 

In  addition  to  its  support  of  a  considerable  group  of  medical 
enterprises  on  a  smaller  scale,  the  Corporation  has  this  year 
made  three  large  appropriations  in  the  interests  of  general  medi¬ 
cal  education  which  are  deserving  of  emphasis. 

At  Tulane  University  in  New  Orleans,  there  has  been  for 
some  years  a  highly  creditable  medical  school  which  is  now  the 
only  institution  offering  really  modern  medical  instruction  of 
high  grade  within  a  radius  of  several  hundred  miles.  The  time 
had  come  when  by  virtue  of  the  greatly  increased  cost  of  main¬ 
tenance  experienced  by  all  educational  institutions,  and  further 
by  reason  of  the  necessity  of  increased  space  and  equipment  to 
care  for  a  more  adequate  number  of  students,  very  considerable 
additions  to  the  resources  of  the  University  were  necessary; 
otherwise,  the  work  of  the  School  would  have  disintegrated 
with  a  consequent  destruction  of  its  standards  and  a  very  real 
injury  to  the  large  territory  which  it  serves. 
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In  view  of  these  circumstances,  the  Corporation,  acting  in 
co-operation  with  the  General  Education  Board,  has  come  for¬ 
ward  with  a  generous  gift  of  $837, 500.  The  University  will  thus 
be  able  to  provide  the  increased  facilities  necessary,  both  in 
personnel  and  equipment,  and  will  further  be  able  to  maintain 
intact  its  present  admirable  staff.  There  can  be  no  question 
that  this  action  of  the  Corporation  is  of  the  utmost  importance 
for  the  extreme  South  and  that  it  will  serve  to  stimulate,  as  it 
has  indeed  already  done,  a  more  active  participation  on  the  part 
of  these  Southern  communities  in  the  maintenance  of  their 
own  educational  facilities,  both  medical  and  otherwise. 

At  Vanderbilt  University  in  Nashville,  the  Corporation  has 
similarly  come  forward  with  a  gift  of  $1,500,000  to  enable  the 
development  of  a  high-class  University  Medical  School  to 
serve  the  great  region  of  the  central  South,  in  which  there  is  at 
present  no  other  satisfactory  medical  center.  The  plans  contem¬ 
plate  a  thoroughly  modern  medical  organization,  and  there  is 
every  reason  to  believe  that  with  the  resources  at  present  in 
sight  (the  General  Education  Board  has  also  contributed  a 
sum  equal  to  that  given  by  the  Corporation  in  addition  to  a 
previous  donation  of  $4,000,000)  and  with  the  supporting  scien¬ 
tific  influences  in  Vanderbilt  University  and  Peabody  College, 
which  stand  side  by  side,  medical  education  in  the  central  South 
will  undergo  a  prompt  and  lasting  development,  the  value  of 
which  it  would  be  difficult  to  overestimate. 

It  has  long  been  a  source  of  regret  that  New  York  City  should 
have  no  great  modern  medical  center,  such  as  many  of  the 
continental  capitals  enjoy.  With  the  help  of  Carnegie  Corpo¬ 
ration,  which  has  contributed  $1,000,000  toward  this  pur¬ 
pose,  it  has  now  been  arranged  that  by  co-operation  between 
the  Presbyterian  Hospital  and  the  Columbia  University  Medi¬ 
cal  School,  there  shall  at  last  be  in  New  York  City  a  first-class 
medical  institution.  Other  agencies  have  joined  in  bringing 
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about  this  highly 'desirable  result,  but  it  is  fair  to  say  that 
without  the  prompt  co-operation  of  the  Corporation  it  is  doubt¬ 
ful  whether  success  in  this  general  plan  could  have  been 
achieved  at  this  time.  While  the  gift  has  primarily  local  sig¬ 
nificance,  in  the  nature  of  the  case  the  benefits  which  will  result 
will  not  only  be  nation-wide  but  world-wide;  for  in  a  great 
metropolitan  center  such  as  this  the  opportunities  for  constant 
advance  through  fundamental  research  in  the  prevention  and 
mastery  of  disease  are  always  most  abundant,  and  the  results 
of  such  successful  research  are  quickly  passed  on  to  other  com¬ 
munities  and  to  other  nations.  The  Corporation  may  well  view 
with  satisfaction  the  part  which  it  has  been  able  to  play  in  the 
development  of  this  critically  important  interest. 

The  Corporation  has  also  made  a  number  of  smaller  gifts  for 
the  purposes  of  medical  education  or  medical  research.  As¬ 
sistance  has  been  given  to  the  Medical  School  of  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Georgia;  to  the  Phipps  Institute,  for  the  study  of 
tuberculosis,  at  Philadelphia;  to  the  National  Board  of  Med¬ 
ical  Examiners;  to  the  New  York  Association  for  Medical 
Education,  to  provide  for  the  preparation  and  distribution  of 
accurate  information  for  practitioners  desiring  to  pursue  short 
courses  of  advanced  medical  work  in  New  York;  to  Dalhousie 
University,  for  the  completion  of  a  hospital;  to  Meharry 
Medical  College,  a  gift  to  complete  a  former  appropriation  and 
a  series  of  smaller  amounts  for  different  items  of  research. 

Apart  from  the  appropriation  to  the  Carnegie  organizations 
at  Pittsburgh,  these  gifts  for  the  advancement  of  medicine, 
aggregating  approximately  $3,800,000,  substantially  outrank 
in  amount  any  other  group  of  contributions  which  have  been 
made  during  the  current  year.  It  therefore  seems  to  me  de¬ 
sirable  to  call  this  fact  definitely  to  the  attention  of  the  Board. 
I  doubt  whether  at  the  present  juncture  money  can  be  more 
wisely  expended  anywhere  in  the  general  field  of  higher  and 
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professional  education  than  in  medicine,  and  I  believe  this  will 
continue  to  be  true  for  five  or  ten  years  to  come;  but  it  seems 
advisable,  if  the  Board  intends  to  continue  on  this  scale  its 
benefactions  to  medical  interests,  that  this  policy  should  be 
clearly  understood  and  definitely  adopted. 

Universities  and  Colleges 

The  Board  has  made  forty-five  appropriations,  aggregating  a 
possible  total  amount  of  $4, 033, 500  for  general  university  and 
collegiate  purposes,  not  including  any  of  the  gifts  above  men¬ 
tioned;  practically  all  of  these  gifts  are  contingent  on  the 
raising  by  the  beneficiaries  of  large  additional  sums  from  other 
sources,  the  great  majority  being  directed  to  general  endow¬ 
ment.  Fifty-five  applications  have  either  been  rejected  by  the 
Board,  or  their  definite  consideration  postponed  to  a  future 
date. 

Under  ordinary  circumstances  so  wide  a  distribution  of  col¬ 
legiate  and  university  appropriations,  averaging  so  small  an 
amount  (in  most  cases  $75,000)  to  each  recipient,  might  not 
commend  itself  as  a  matter  of  policy.  But  the  conditions  of 
the  past  few  years  have  been  so  extraordinary  and  the  pressure 
upon  many  institutions  of  high  grade  and  long  service  has  been 
so  severe  as  to  warrant  unusual  procedure.  The  recommenda¬ 
tions  which  have  been  sent  in  to  the  Board  by  the  President 
have  represented  in  each  case  a  thorough  and  careful  study  of 
the  situation  and  a  due  regard  to  the  conditions  in  various  parts 
of  the  country.  The  letters  which  have  already  been  received 
from  the  beneficiaries  attest  the  deep  gratitude  of  the  institu¬ 
tions  and  communities  affected  by  the  benefactions  of  the  Board 
and  furnish  added  evidence,  were  such  needed,  of  the  great 
value  to  these  institutions  of  gifts  conditioned  as  ours  have  been 
upon  the  securing  of  large  resources  from  other  contributors. 
We  have  set  the  size  of  these  additional  subscriptions  required 
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to  secure  our  aid  at  a  figure  which  would  promise  to  the  in¬ 
stitution  concerned  a  real  relief  from  the  crisis  with  which  it 
had  been  confronted.  The  result  has  already  been  in  many 
instances  to  restore  the  institution  to  a  position  of  complete 
solvency  where  with  due  regard  to  sound  financial  methods  it 
can  carry  forward  its  work  without  sacrifice  of  standards  or 
of  esprit.  I  believe  that  the  future  will  abundantly  prove  that 
these  appropriations  of  the  Corporation  have  been  wisely  con¬ 
ceived  and  that  a  genuine  contribution  has  been  made  to  the 
development  of  the  national  resources  of  trained  intelligence. 
The  country-wide  character  of  these  gifts  has  certainly  done 
much  to  foster  a  recognition  of  the  national  scope  of  the  in¬ 
terests  of  the  Corporation. 

Primary  and  Secondary  Education 
The  appropriations  made  for  primary  and  secondary  education 
have  been  relatively  very  small,  but  if  the  general  program 
which  the  President  has  started  to  develop  is  carried  through, 
there  will  in  the  immediate  future  be  considerably  larger  de¬ 
mands,  particularly  for  work  in  the  South.  The  secondary  in¬ 
stitutions  to  which  money  has  been  given  this  year  had  pre¬ 
viously  been  beneficiaries  of  the  Corporation.  As  I  ventured  to 
point  out  in  an  earlier  report,  it  is  quite  impracticable  to  under¬ 
take  any  considerable  support  of  individual  primary  and  sec¬ 
ondary  institutions,  for  the  number  is  much  too  large.  It  is 
only  practicable  to  give  such  individual  assistance  where  a 
school  is  contributing  in  some  vital  way  to  the  enlargement  of 
our  knowledge  regarding  methods  and  technique,  or  where  it  is 
strategically  located  for  the  accomplishment  of  disproportion¬ 
ately  valuable  results  while  perhaps  necessarily  dependent,  as 
in  the  case  of  Dr.  Grenfell’s  schools,  upon  outside  assistance. 
In  this  general  field,  the  great  foundations  can  make  their 
chief  contribution  by  improving  the  conditions  of  training  for 
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teachers  and  for  supervisors.  In  developing  certain  features 
of  rural  education,  I  feel  confident  that  relatively  modest 
expenditures  by  an  agency  like  the  Corporation  could  be  used 
to  stimulate  communities  to  a  far  more  satisfactory  support  of 
their  rural  schools  than  is  at  present  the  case. 

Research 

Reference  has  already  been  made  to  the  very  striking  gift  for 
the  establishment  of  the  Food  Research  Institute  at  Leland 
Stanford  University  and  also  to  appropriations  voted  for  the 
conduct  of  research  in  medicine.  In  addition  to  these  gifts,  the 
Corporation  has  also  appropriated  $498,000  for  research  in 
other  fields,  covering  vocational  guidance,  certain  problems  of 
personnel  in  industry,  economics,  history  and  social  science, 
physics,  and  certain  financial  problems  of  education.  While 
the  total  of  these  gifts  is  relatively  small,  the  returns  which 
may  reasonably  be  expected  are  very  large,  and  I  am  quite 
convinced  that  the  Corporation  will  always  find  it  possible  to 
expend  wisely  a  portion  of  its  income  in  the  development  of 
research.  Whether  this  shall  be  accomplished  by  appropria¬ 
tions  to  extant  institutions  or  by  the  support  of  individual 
workers,  whether  inside  or  outside  such  organizations,  remains 
to  be  determined.  It  is  obviously  difficult  for  an  organization 
like  the  Corporaton  to  safeguard  the  proper  expenditure  of 
its  appropriations,  if  these  be  given  to  individual  scientists 
working  alone.  On  the  other  hand,  it  not  infrequently  occurs 
that  work  of  the  utmost  value  is  accomplished  by  these  isolated 
scientists,  and  it  is  a  fair  question  whether  in  order  to  avoid  the 
risk  of  an  occasional  injudicious  investment,  the  Corporation  is 
warranted  in  refusing  absolutely  to  consider  any  such  individual 
case.  Fortunately,  the  establishment  of  the  National  Research 
Council  at  Washington  renders  it  possible  in  practically  all 
instances  falling  within  the  range  of  the  natural  sciences  to 
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secure  competent  scientific  advice  and  supervision  for  such 
individualistic  research.  It  should  perhaps  be  said  in  con¬ 
clusion  that  an  appreciable  number  of  requests  for  the  support 
of  research  enterprises  have  been  refused  approval. 

American  Academy  at  Rome 

A  particularly  interesting  appropriation  is  that  made  to  the 
American  Academy  at  Rome,  for  the  establishment  of  fellow¬ 
ships  to  encourage  proven  ability  in  musical  composition  by 
affording  opportunity  for  foreign  study  for  two  or  three  years. 
This  gift,  which  carries  $  10,000  a  year  for  ten  years,  was  made 
contingent  upon  the  raising  by  the  Academy  of  at  least  $1 50,000 
for  the  establishment  of  a  Division  of  Music  with  a  director  in 
charge.  The  Academy  has  met  the  conditions,  and  the  experi¬ 
ment  will  go  forward  at  once.  Despite  the  widespread  popular 
interest  in  music,  this  country  has  been  relatively  unproductive 
in  the  development  of  composers.  It  is  hoped  and  believed 
that  this  gift  of  the  Corporation  will  substantially  assist  in  the 
development  of  latent  musical  talent.  In  view  of  the  founder’s 
well-known  interest  in  music,  this  gift  seems  peculiarly  ap¬ 
propriate. 

American  School  of  Classical  Studies  at  Athens 
A  gift  of  $100,000  to  the  School  of  Classical  Studies  at  Athens 
promises  to  relieve  that  institution  of  the  heavy  financial  strain 
under  which  it  has  been  conducted  and  to  permit  it  to  carry  on 
its  unique  work  at  a  high  level  of  efficiency. 

Various  Appropriations 

A  considerable  number  of  appropriations  made  to  organiza¬ 
tions  and  institutions  carrying  on  work  of  a  broadly  educational 
character  lend  themselves  with  some  difficulty  to  inclusion  in 
a  single  group.  Such  beneficiaries  are:  the  Boy  Scouts,  the 
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Girl  Scouts,  the  Child  Health  Organization,  the  League  for 
Political  Education,  the  Legal  Aid  Society,  the  National  Civic 
Federation,  the  Association  for  Constitutional  Government, 
the  New  York  Public  Library  School  for  Librarians,  the  Library 
of  the  United  Engineering  Societies,  the  Russian  Collegiate 
Institute,  the  American  Merchant  Marine  Library  Association 
of  the  Social  Service  Bureau.  In  any  program  such  as  that 
tentatively  established  by  the  Corporation  for  the  present 
year  there  must  of  necessity  arise  a  miscellaneous  group  of 
applications  somewhat  similar  to  those  just  listed.  Many  re¬ 
quests  falling  within  this  class  have  been  declined. 

Americanization  Studies 

The  substantial  completion  of  the  Americanization  studies 
exhibits  what  the  Board  can  do  by  its  own  independent  effort 
to  contribute  to  the  promotion  of  knowledge  and  understanding. 
Such  mistakes  as  may  have  been  made  in  the  methods  pursued 
in  this  case  should  not  be  allowed  to  obscure  whatever  is  of 
permanent  value  in  this  mode  of  procedure. 

It  had  been  intended  to  precede  this  report  with  a  historical 
sketch  of  the  work  of  the  Corporation  from  its  establishment, 
but  my  withdrawal  from  office  renders  the  plan  impracticable. 
Hence  I  have  confined  myself  to  the  transactions  of  the  current 
year. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

James  R.  Angell 

President 
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APPENDIX 

GROUP  I 

COLLEGES  AND  UNIVERSITIES 

Amount 

Agnes  Scott  College 

$ 75,000.00 

Alma  College 

50,000.00 

Amherst  College 

75,000.00 

Atlanta  University 

5,000.00 

Beloit  College 

75,000.00 

Berea  College 

63,000.00 

Carleton  College 

75,000.00 

Carnegie  Institute 

400,000.00 

Carnegie  Institute  and  Carnegie  Institute  of  Technology 

17,472,888.00 

Carnegie  Institution  of  Washington 

300,000.00 

Coe  College 

75,000.00 

College  of  Emporia 

50,000.00 

College  of  Idaho 

25,000.00 

Columbia  University,  Teachers  College 

Columbia  University  (See  Medical) 

100,000.00 

Converse  College 

75,000.00 

Cornell  College 

Dalhousie  University  (See  Medical) 

75,000.00 

Georgia  School  of  Technology 

1 50,000.00 

Hamilton  College 

75,000.00 

Hampton  Institute 

315,000.00 

Jamestown  College 

8,000.00 

Knox  College 

75,000.00 

Lafayette  College 

75,000.00 

Lake  Erie  College 

75,000.00 

Lawrence  College 

75,000.00 

Lehigh  University 

250,000.00 

Lincoln  Institute  of  Kentucky 

20,000.00 

Macalester  College 

75,000.00 

Marietta  College 

75,000.00 

Maryville  College 

Meharry  Medical  College  (See  Medical) 

50,000.00 

Miami  University 

50,000.00 

Morgan  College 

45,000.00 

Mount  Holyoke  College 

75,000.00 

New  York  University 

200,000.00 

Otterbein  College 

75,000.00 

Park  College 

50,000.00 

Randolph-Macon  College 

60,000.00 

Swarthmore  College 

Tulane  University  (See  Medical) 

75,000.00 

Tusculum  College 

50,000.00 

Tuskegee  Institute 

42,500.00 

Union  College 

University  of  Georgia  (See  Medical) 

75,000.00 

University  of  Notre  Dame 

University  of  Toronto  (See  Research) 

75,000.00 

University  of  Virginia 

Vanderbilt  University  (See  Medical) 

100,000.00 

Vassar  College 

75,000.00 

Wellesley  College 

75,000.00 

CARNEGIE  CORPORATION  OF  NEW  YORK 

GROUP  II 

GIFTS  TO  MEDICAL  EDUCATION 


Section  A 


Columbia  University 

$1,000,000.00 

Dalhousie  University 

50,000.00 

Meharry  Medical  College 

15,000.00 

Tulane  University 

837, 5°o.°° 

Tulane  University 

25,000.00 

University  of  Georgia 

50,000.00 

Vanderbilt  University 

1,500,000.00 

Section  B 

National  Board  of  Medical  Examiners 

100,000.00 

New  York  Association  for  Medical  Education 

1 2,000.00 

Potter  Metabolic  Clinic 

7,500.00 

Phipps  Institute 

125,000.00 

GROUP  III 

GIFTS  TO  RESEARCH  ENTERPRISES 

American  Institute  of  Criminal  Law  and  Criminology 

Association  for  the  Study  of  Negro  Life  and  History 

Bureau  of  Vocational  Information 

Food  Research  Institute 

National  Bureau  of  Economic  Research 

National  Research  Council 

National  Urban  League 

Publication  of  Physical  and  Chemical  Constants 
Research  in  Pellagra  (Jobling) 

Study  of  Finance  in  Public  Schools 
University  of  Pennsylvania,  Wharton  School 
University  of  Toronto 

Vocational  Guidance  Conference  (National  Research  Council) 

GROUP  IV 

SECONDARY  EDUCATION 

Berry  Schools 

Rabun  Gap  Industrial  Institute 
International  Grenfell  Association 


50,000.00 
25,000.00 
1 5,000.00 
704,000.00 
*  45,000.00 
185,000.00 
24,000.00 
35,000.00 
5,000.00 
50,000.00 
50,000.00 
1 2,000.00 
2,000.00 


62,500.00 

20,000.00 

35,000.00 


GROUP  V 

MISCELLANEOUS  APPROPRIATIONS 
American  Academy  at  Rome 
American  Federation  of  Arts 

American  Merchant  Marine  Library  Association  of  Social  Service  Bureau 

Americanization  Studies 

American  School  of  Classical  Studies  (Athens) 

America’s  Making 

Atlanta  Library  Training  School 

Boy  Scouts 

Carnegie  Endowment  for  International  Peace 
Child  Health  Organization 
Girl  Scouts 

Intermountain  Institute 


100,000.00 

10,000.00 

5,000.00 

11,370.00 

100,000.00 

25,000.00 

4,500.00 

100,000.00 

250,000.00 

10,000.00 

20,000.00 

2,000.00 
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Kingsley  Association  of  Pittsburgh 
League  for  Political  Education 
Legal  Aid  Society 

Local  Interests  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Carnegie 

National  Association  for  Constitutional  Government 

National  Civic  Federation 

National  Commission  on  Legal  Aid  Work 

New  York  Public  Library  School  for  Librarians 

Peoples  Institute 

Russian  Collegiate  Institute 

Safety  Institute  of  America 

United  Engineering  Societies  Library 

GROUP  VI 
LIBRARIES 

For  supplementary  appropriations  to  extant  libraries 
For  supplementary  appropriations  to  extant 
libraries  outside  the  United  States 
Lethbridge,  Alberta 
Dawson,  Yukon 
Elmira,  New  York 


GROUP  VII 

ADMINISTRATION  APPROPRIATIONS 
Investigations,  Pittsburgh  Survey,  etc. 

Budget  and  Publicity 


RECAPITULATION 

Group  I  — Colleges  and  Universities 
“  II  — Medical  Gifts 
III  — Research  Gifts 
“  IV  — Secondary  Schools 
“  V  — Miscellaneous  Gifts 
“  VI  — Library  Buildings 
“  VII — Administration 


$ 6,000.00 
25,000.00 
10,000.00 
25,000.00 
8,109.95 
8,000.00 
25,000.00 
20,000.00 
2,500.00 
5,000.00 
5,000.00 
20,000.00 


226,689.00 

167,678.00 

25,000.00 

3,500.00 

40,000.00 


14,250.00 

6,500.00 


$21,506,388.00 

3,722,000.00 

1,202,000.00 

117,500.00 

797)479-95 

462,867.00 

20,750.00 


Total  Appropriations 


$27,828,984.95 


